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FROM THE PRESIDENT 



Our hosts, the Rocky 
Mountain AAZK Chapterwill 
invite members to “Adjust 
Your Altitude" as we engage 
in an extraordinary program 
that includes topics on 
leadership, advanced 
behavioral husbandry and 
creative animal programs, 
just to name a few. 


"Ah, Denver. The Sunshine State. Gorgeous!" 

My brother, Jonathan, is always quoting some ridiculous Will Ferrell 
movie. This time, however, it makes me smile because of the next great 
AAZK event on the horizon: the 45 th annual AAZK National Conference 
in Denver, Colorado. Our hosts, the Rocky Mountain AAZK Chapter, will 
invite members to "Adjust Your Altitude" as we engage in an extraordinary 
program that includes topics on leadership, advanced behavioral 
husbandry, and creative animal programs, just to name a few. The 
featured keynote speaker is the renowned Dr. Temple Grandin, a Colorado 
native who will, no doubt, kick off an exciting week of professional 
networking, learning and conservation awareness. 

You may be aware that the AAZK Board of Directors has been operating 
"short-teamed" since early this year, when Board member, Lee Hart, 
stepped down to focus on a new supervisory position at his facility. I am 
happy to announce that the Board is now back to a seven member team, 
since passing a vote for Ellen Vossekuil, Chair of the AAZK Professional 
Development Committee (PDC), to fill the role of Interim Board Member 
through the close of the AAZK National Conference in 2019. She will 
continue in her role as PDC Chair until the end of this year and will serve 
as the Board Oversight for the Education Team, which includes both PDC 
and the AAZK International Outreach Committee (IOC). As a long-standing 
member of AAZK and the PDC, Ellen is a good fit for this interim role on 
the Board. 

If you've been an AAZK member for 10 months or 10 years, you know 
our organization is a community of passionate, committed, and caring 
individuals. Our organization is better—and stronger—because of you. 

The Board and I are deeply appreciative of the hard work of all AAZK 
Members, Chapter Leaders, Committee Members, and Program Leaders. 
Thank you for the outstanding work you do every day. Together we make a 
great team and one that I'm proud to be part of. 

I'm looking forward to seeing you in Denver, the Sunshine State (according 
to my little brother). 

All the best, 



Bethany 

Bethanv.bingham@aazk.org 
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Thoughts from the 2017 National AAZK 
Conference in Washington,DC 


Christy Webster, Staff Biologist, Asian Forest Sanctuary 
Point Defiance Zoo & Aquarium 
Tacoma, WA 


Keynote Speaker Steve Monfort, Director 
of the Smithsonian Conservation 
Biology Institute shared inspiring stories 
of conservation success. I loved how 
he started out giving props to keepers 
for helping him along his career and 
acknowledged that the successes we see 
in our industry are because of keepers and 
their passion and dedication to the field. 

He pointed out that climate change has 
replaced biodiversity as the key word we 
use when talking about the challenges 
our natural world is facing. He asked the 
question “Why should anyone care”? Each 
person is going to have different answers 
and reasons as to why people should 
care about the loss of species and wild 
habitat. He challenged us by talking about 
some of the issues zoos have faced in 
trying to become Conservation Centers for 
different species; lack of sufficient space 
for a sustainable population for example. 
The need for zoos to partner together for 
space, expertise and networking, so we can 
capitalize on what we have and continue to 
work on increasing our knowledge of each 
species. He left us with several stories of 
conservation successes, to remind us that 
there are positives that we can focus on 
as well. 

One of the things I enjoy most about AAZK 
Conferences is the variety of presentations 


you get to experience. We had presentations 
on specific conservation organizations and 
programs, training challenges, weight loss 
programs, how one institution tackles 
individualized training walls for their 
elephants, and the first documented use 
of a chiropractor to help a neonate tiger! 
This is just a sample of the topics covered 
in various paper presentations throughout 
the week. 

Participants also have the opportunity to 
sign up for one of several Professional 
Certificate Courses (PCC), Limited 

One of the things I enjoy most 
about AAZK Conferences is 
the variety of presentations 
you get to experience. 

Workshops or attend Open Workshops. 
I signed up for the Nutrition PCC. I was 
very excited to soak up the information 
presented at the Nutrition Course. This 
course gave me a good overview of nutrition 
and a new perspective when thinking about 
animal diets in a zoo setting. This is helpful 
not only as I help to develop animal diets 
but also to help me understand why my vets 
may approve or disapprove certain items in 
an animal’s diet. The Body Scoring portion 
in particular was awesome! I look forward 


to using my new knowledge to help me give 
the animals in my department the best 
possible care by using the information about 
how they digest their food and basing diet 
changes on body scores. 

Talk to any conference attendee and they 
will tell you that they get almost as much 
out of visiting the zoological institutions 
during a conference as they do attending 
the conference sessions themselves. The 
best part about visiting a variety of zoos 
and aquariums is seeing the variety of ways 
that we all do things. I always come away 
with some new enrichment ideas, training 
behaviors to consider and exhibit design 
wishes. The penguin exhibit at the Maryland 
Zoo blew me away and the National 
Aquarium exhibits were phenomenal. The 
National Zoo’s Commissary left me very 
jealous; I really enjoyed all my experiences 
at our host zoo, one that stands out is the 
elephant training demo. At each institution 
the staff were always welcoming and willing 
to share information with each of us, a big 
thank you to all that had a hand in making 
the 2017 Conference a success. You all 
worked hard and it paid off! 

Thanks to the National AAZK Grants 
Committee for awarding me a grant to 
help cover my expenses to attend the 
conference. 
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Caring for an Aging King 

Heather Sinn, Keeper IV, Heart of Africa 
Columbus Zoo and Aquarium 
Powell, OH 


The year 2018 has undoubtedly been the year of 
Tomo, our male lion, for our animal care team here in 
Heart of Africa. Although his age was first starting to 
show in mid-2016, this year we have seen 14-year-old 
Tomo’s health decline and have come across a lot 
of unknowns. His story in Columbus began 10 years 
ago when he was 5-years-old and recommended 
through the Association of Zoos and Aquariums’ 
(AZA) Species Survival Plan® (SSP) to breed with 
our females, Kazi and Asali. He has sired three litters 
here in Columbus and has over 11 grandchildren 


(and counting). He still resides with Kazi and Asali, 
as well as his three daughters from his 2015 litter 
with Asali. Since 2016, our entire lion management 
plan has revolved around him—albeit from weather 
parameters, to non-slip surfaces, and even to the 
members in our current pride. Tomo is-and always 
has been—an iconic representative for our Zoo, from 
the guests who love to visit him and to all the keepers 
who have had the privilege of working with him. He 
has left an impression for all who have met him. 
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It all began in 2016, when Tomo began 
to show signs of an aging male lion. 
Keepers noticed it was harder for him to 
move around and to shift into the building 
one morning. He was looking lethargic 
and stumbling around when called in for 
breakfast. Vets were called down to collect 
both blood and urine samples. All test 
results were normal. Two months later, he 
was acting a bit sluggish again and started 
to walk stiffly on his hind limbs. His gait 
overall had changed. Blood was again 
collected, and results showed that he had 
a slightly elevated white cell count. He was 
put on pain medication and antibiotics in 
case there was an underlying infection. 
His appetite and behavior were back to 
normal once his medication kicked in, 
but his stiffness was still present, so 
an immobilization was planned. Upon 
examination, radiographs revealed arthritis 
in his lower spine, as well as arthritis in his 
wrists. To manage Tomo with his age-related 
arthritis, he was prescribed extended pain 
medication and we altered the buildingto fit 
his aging needs: non-slip tape was added to 
ramps in the lion building, Tomo was given 
rooms with large straw beds, and weather 
parameters were adjusted for the pride in 
order to accommodate him. 

In late December 2016, Tomo started to 
have a noticeable hunch in his back, and 
his gait had gotten stiffen As a result, he 
was prescribed a nerve blocker, as well as 
continued pain medication. At this point, a 
mobility scale was implemented to gauge 
Tomo’s normal gait (score) and to gauge his 
off-days. This mobility scale allowed us to 
pinpoint his good days, as well as his more 
challenging days. This scale showed us 
that after some time his pain management 
cocktail was no longer working as we had 
hoped, and keepers and the animal health 
team decided to continue the nerve blocker, 
discontinue his current pain medication, 
and introduce a new pain medication into 
his treatment. This course of treatment 
worked really well with Tomo and continued 
to do so until this year (2018), until a new 
complication arose. 

Additionally, around June 2017, Tomo was 
scheduled for another routine blood draw 
and upon review his renal values were 
increased and he seemed to be struggling 
with the current course of treatment. 
Parameters were only slightly elevated and 


within normal range, but it was becoming a 
noticeable development. Adjustments were 
made on the delivery of his medications, 
as well as the amount. Blood draws were 
done every eight weeks, and blood pressure 
readings were taken monthly to monitor 
his kidney values. However, another trend 
was noticed. Our three juvenile males from 
the 2015 litter were getting to the age of 
teenage rowdiness. They were competing 
with each other for dominance and as their 
hierarchy was changed, they expanded 
and were challenging Tomo. The boys 
were noticed singling Tomo out or getting 
the pride all worked up so others were 


Tomo is-and always 
has been—an iconic 
representative for our 
Zoo, from the guests 
who love to visit him and 
to all the keepers who 
have had the privilege 
of working with him. 


Tomo’s initial swelling. 
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Symptoms of Tomo’s abscess. 


challenging Tomo, and their moms were 
at the point where they could no longer 
discipline them. The tough decision was 
then made for the younger males to move 
out. Because there wasn’t placement 
available for them yet at other facilities, they 
were moved on grounds to another animal 
care department so they could continue 
their natural progression of growing into 
adult males. 

Later in 2017, Tomo’s training was upped a 
notch. We started training him for conscious 
cardiac ultrasounds. The pride was already 
trained for abdominal ultrasounds, but 
after going to Felid TAG and learning that 
cardiac health was also an important 
factor in monitoring aging cats, keepers 
decided to start training him. Because this 
was something that had never been done 
before (at least in Columbus), stringent 
safety measures were implemented, and 
a detailed training plan was developed 
to lay out the process, including the best 
way to get images. This training was done 
through trial and error, as well as Tomo’s 
tolerance, which at this point in time was 
much higher. Once a week, a member of 


the animal health team would participate 
in his training sessions to start building a 
relationship with Tomo, as well as the other 
cats. That relationship turned into Tomo’s 
tolerance of proper positioning, as well as 
the patience for being scanned. Lastly, once 
all agreed that Tomo was ready, we had a 
cardiologist come and perform the scans. 
We were actually able to get the five angles 
of the heart necessary for diagnosing. This 
information proved to be very valuable for 
our next feat with Tomo. 

At the end of January 2018, we hit another 
wall with Tomo. Keepers noticed facial 
swelling directly below Tomo’s right eye, as 
well as along his jawline. The animal health 
team was notified, and their suspicions 
were trauma or tooth abscess related. He 
was prescribed a double dose of his current 
pain medication, as well as an adjustment 
for a few days of his normal script. During 
the next few days, there was an abundance 
of changes with this new knot on his face. 
Some days it was less swollen while other 
days it was more swollen, and his eating 
habits were on and off. Nothing about his 
habits or demeanor was ever consistent. A 


large felid dental specialist was brought in 
to see if he did have an abscessed tooth. 
Her thoughts were a fractured/dead root 
of the 4 th premolar that had abscessed 
or a possible tumor. Tomo was prescribed 
antibiotics for two weeks and then we 
would revisit. Unfortunately, as before, his 
condition would get better and then he 
would decline. He was on constant watch 
and being hand-fed his meals. He had to 
receive a large number of pills twice a day. 
We decided to immobilize him because 
he was visibly uncomfortable and not 
compliant with our efforts. 

Duringthe immobilization, it was determined 
that his 4 th premolar was abscessed. His 
tooth was extracted, and samples were 
taken of his gums to see if there was an 
infection. His course of treatment was the 
same. He was receiving antibiotics, his 
nerve blockers, and pain medication—all 
totaling almost 30 pills a day. The next 
few days were difficult. He still didn’t want 
to eat a whole lot, he didn’t want to move 
around, and he definitely didn’t want to be 
bothered. Around day five, he started to 
come around a bit and resumed eating. His 
usual Nebraska Brand® diet was no longer 
tolerable, and keepers had to get creative 
in finding foods he would eat. He was still 
being hand-fed a lot of his diet, his pain was 
still evident, and his mouth and eye were 
still having quite a bit of bloody discharge. 
Animal care staff went along for this ride 
for about three weeks, and knew further 
action was needed when he started having 
large blood clots discharge from both his 
eye and mouth. 

Tomo underwent another immobilization 
shortly after the extraction because he 
was not healing. The dental specialist, as 
well as a fungal specialist, came in for his 
immobilization and Tomo was put through 
our brand new CT machine. During the 
immobilization, it was confirmed that he 
had a fungal infection in his gums around 
the 4 th premolar with a small amount of 
inflammation in the bone, but no evidence 
the infection had spread to his lungs or 
anywhere else. This was a big relief for 
his keepers because there was a fear 
the fungal infection had spread. By this 
point, he had dropped 45 lbs. and didn’t 
resemble the cat he used to be. Hearing 
that we could turn this around was a breath 
of fresh air. His tooth pocket was packed 
with antifungals and sutured to help hold 
his gum folds together to help healing. All 
in all, the procedure was a success and we 
had a course of treatment. 
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The next few days were rocky. He again 
refused all food and medications and 
just wanted to be left alone. He started to 
become more lethargic, and the animal 
care team started utilizing different options 
to help medicate him. Fortunately for 
keepers, Tomo is amazing at receiving hand- 
injections, so it was decided that he would 
be given an injection for pain, an injection 
for anti-nausea, and a B12 injection. The 
volume of all three medications totaled 
12 mis, and he took them all without any 
reinforcement due to his refusal of food. The 
following day, Tomo actually ate something 
and started taking his antifungals along 
with his arthritis meds. There were again 


trials and errors through his course of 
treatment (two months), and some days 
were worse than others. He was constantly 
being monitored by his keepers and animal 
health team. 

At the two-month point, he was refusingfood 
again, stopped taking his medications, and 
hadn’t cooperatively been training. Blood 
samples weren’t able to be collected and 
blood pressure readings were out of the 
question, so for a while, his kidney values 
were being monitored by urine samples. 
Luckily, during one of his good days, the 
animal health staff was able to collect a 
blood sample. Results had shown that his 


kidney values were still climbing, and our 
hope was that his medications were the 
main culprits. In total, from February 2018 
to May 2018, Tomo had lost over 80 lbs. He 
went from being a 500-lbs force to reckon 
with to a 417-lbs shadow of himself. Along 
with his health issues, pride dynamics 
were starting to change again. The three 
juvenile females from the 2015 litter were 
challenging Tomo and were seeing what 
they could get away with in his weakened 
state. They were establishing their own 
hierarchy system among themselves, as 
well as challenging our adult females. 

With this new information, we changed his 
management plan again: 

1. His antifungals were discontinued 
along with his pain medication. 
Animal care staff is working to 
identify different pain management 
options such as acupuncture, laser 
therapy, and supplements, as well 
as different treatments for kidney 
disease. As a result, his training will 
once again change, and he’ll be 
asked to tolerate more tactile forms 
of treatment. 

2. His diet has also changed. He is 
being offered high reward items 
(rabbits and shank bones) as well as 
other types of meats in conjunction 
with his Nebraska Brand® allotment. 

3. Tomo’s daily habitat and building 
usage are also being managed 
differently to encourage him to drink 
more water and to give him a break 
from the young lions, as well as 
provide him with more comfort. This 
course of treatment (still in use at 
the time this article was written) has 
seemed to set Tomo up for success. 
Within a month, his demeanor has 
improved and he’s eager to eat 
again. So far, he has regained close 
to 40 lbs. 


Being a part of Tomo’s care has been an 
uphill battle and I cannot say how many 
times keepers went home feeling defeated 
and afraid of what we may find in the 
morning, but what I can say is that Tomo’s 
story is one of dedication and commitment 
from all departments here at the Columbus 
Zoo, including Tomo. Without everyone’s 
constant devotion and collaboration I 
cannot say for sure Tomo would still be 
with us today. 


Tomo going through CT machine to determine if fungal infection had spread. 



Tomo’s 4 th premolar was extracted due to it being abscessed. 
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Abstract 

Zoos and aquariums are oft-unknown 
leaders in the conservation field, supporting 
captive breeding of endangered species 
as well as sponsoring vital field research. 
In addition, these institutions serve an 
essential role in educating millions of visitors 
on a number of conservation topics. But do 
these messages actually influence the 
visitors’ attitudes and perceptions? Through 
a survey administered to Peoria Zoo visitors, 
I gathered the first accurate demographic 
picture of this zoo’s patrons and looked to 
determine if their visit changed their short¬ 
term outlook on a number of conservation 
statements. Although results showed little 
change in attitudes and perceptions, it 
opens up a number of talking points and 
provides information for improved future 
conservation messages and programming. 

Introduction 

Zoos and aquariums can be powerful 
conservation forces. With over 700 million 
visitors annually worldwide (Moss et al., 
2014) and over 134 million visitors in the 
United States alone (Patrick et al., 2007), 
they provide a unique opportunity for a 
population increasingly divorced from 
nature (Miller, 2005) to see and learn 
about creatures they would otherwise 
never encounter. Since their transition 
from royal menageries to public attractions, 
zoos have been viewed as places for family 
entertainment. A shift began around 40 
years ago to focus more zoo attention on 
the conservation of endangered species 
(Miller et al., 2004). As environmental 
issues have become more critical with 
such threats as dwindling biodiversity and 
global warming, zoos find themselves in a 
position to educate their visitors on a range 
of conservation topics. Zoo educators are 
then faced with the task of incorporating 
sometimes stark environmental messages 
into what visitors intend to be a fun family 
outing to look at the animals (Esson and 
Moss, 2013; Esson et al., 2014). 


Indeed, it can be difficult to tell exactly 
what difference a single zoo visit has on 
a visitor’s conservation knowledge or 
attitudes, as zoo guests tend to come in 
with higher than average environmental 
knowledge and beliefs (Adelman et al., 
2000; Falk et al., 2007; Smith et al., 2008). 
Previous studies are contradictory. Some 
show that a zoo visit has a positive impact 
(Falk et al., 2007; Moss et al., 2014), while 
others show little to no impact (Balmford et 
al., 2007; Smith et al., 2008). The studies 
that show little to no effect should provide 
impetus for zoos to seek to improve the 
delivery of their conservation messages. 

As a Peoria Zoo animal keeper with over a 
decade of experience, I very much enjoy 
speaking with visitors and educating them 
about the animals on display, and helping 
them, in Swanagan’s (2000) words, “form 
a personal connection to... conservation”. 
During a discussion with the zoo director, I 
discovered that Peoria Zoo has had only one 
survey done on its visitors’ conservation 
knowledge. Done earlier in 2015 by 
marketing students from Bradley University, 
the survey asked zoo members online about 
their knowledge of the zoo’s conservation 
programs, among other questions (Brown 
et al., 2015). Flowever, after receiving 
only a small number of replies, the team 
then administered the survey to social 
media circles and may have skewed these 
data. The focus of my study was to gain a 
clearer picture of what Peoria Zoo visitors 
report to know about conservation and 
whether a zoo visit impacts conservation 
knowledge. Other authors (Adelman et 
al., 2000; Balmford et al., 2007) attest, 
and I anticipated that while a single visit 
may increase conservation knowledge 
and attitudes, it may not impact long-term 
behavioral change. 

Methods 

The paper survey consisted of 23 questions. 
The first 11 were basic demographic 


questions such as the frequency of the 
visitor’s zoo visits, zoo membership status, 
their main reason for visiting the zoo, their 
level of education, their age, whether 
they were members of a conservation 
organization, and whether they had 
watched any animal or nature programs on 
television in the last 12 months. The next 
question asked if the visitor heard anything 
about conservation during their visit. 
Questions 13 to 17 were qualitative and 
covered a range of conservation topics. 
The final six questions asked for responses 
to a statement based on pre- and post-visit 
mindsets. They asked how the visitor would 
have answered them before their zoo visit 
today, and how they would answer them 
at the time of the survey. Answers were 
on a five point Likert Scale ranging from 
“strongly disagree” to “strongly agree”. 

Surveys were conducted on October 2, 3, 
9, and 10, 2015. While the zoo has one 
entrance/exit/gift shop complex, there 
are two paths leading up to it. On one, the 
exit is approached coming up a steep hill, 
with no exhibits present. The other path 
is flat, and meanders past a playground, 
benches, and the petting zoo. At the zoo 
director’s suggestion, I positioned myself 
at the second location. Although I am a 
keeper at the zoo, I took care not to wear 
anything conservation-related. While I 
didn’t identify myself as a zoo employee to 
visitors as I approached them, many heard 
me answer follow up questions or give out 
additional information about the animals 
if asked. Multiple people also assumed I 
worked there based simply on the fact that 
I had a clipboard. 

Visitors appearing to be above the age of 
18 were approached as they came into 
the playground area, and asked if they 
were finished goingthrough the zoo. Upon 
completion of the survey, I approached 
the next visitor in the area. Almost always 
one person in the group would complete 
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Table 1. Name one conservation 
program the zoo participates in. 


?/not sure/I don’t remember 

9 

Audubon Society 

1 

Cotton-topped Tamarin rescue 

1 

To breed endangered animals 

1 

Rhinoceros 

1 

Composting bin 

1 

Palm oil? 

1 


Table 2. Top five globally endangered 
species named by visitors. 


Rhino 

24.1% 

Tiger 

17.2% 

Panda 

13.8% 

Amphibian 

10.3% 

Whale/dolphin 

6.9% 


the survey; in only a couple of cases did 
multiple group members fill out individual 
surveys. 

Results 

Forty-three surveys were completed. There 
were 18 individual refusals (29.5% refusal 
rate). A total of 65 choices were selected 
on the main reason for their zoo visit. Of 
these, “To show the animals to my children/ 
grandchildren” was the most popular 
answer (28). “To see the animals for myself” 
(12) was the second most popular, and 
seven indicated that the zoo made them 
feel closer to nature. 67.4% of the visitors 
surveyed had a bachelor’s degree or higher, 
with the majority selecting bachelor’s. Most 
visitors surveyed ranged in age from 20-50, 
with the majority being between 31-40. Very 
few (3) were members of a conservation 
organization or charity, but 36 had watched 
an animal or nature program on television 
in the past 12 months. 

Forty-one visitors answered the question 
asking if they had seen or heard anything 
about conservation during their visit. 
63.4% (26) answered affirmatively, with 
one visitor additionally writing in “reading 
the signs.” Flowever, when asked to 
name one conservation program the zoo 
participates in, only 15 responses were 
collected (Table 1). 


Of the nine “I don’t know” answers, three 
were apologetic and/or had frowny faces, 
and many visitors verbally apologized to me 
while writing down their answer. The visitor 
who answered “Rhinoceros” answered 
“no” to whether they had seen anything 
about conservation. As the zoo has no 
connection with the Audubon Society (this 
was the answer given by the visitor who 
noted they read the signs), only five of these 
answers are correct. So 26.7% of those 
who answered the question were able to 
correctly name a specific conservation 
endeavor. 

Twenty-seven responses were collected for 
“What does conservation mean to you?”. 
Fourteen mentioned “nature”, 13 “land” 
or “habitat”, and 10 each for the terms 
“preserve” and “animals” or “wildlife”. 
Fifteen visitors answered that they had 
made lifestyle changes to positively impact 
environmental issues. Of those, eight 
specified recycling. 

When asked to name a globally endangered 
species and why it was in trouble, 27 
visitors listed 29 species. The most popular 
answers were rhino (7), tiger (5), panda 
(4), amphibian (3), and whale/dolphin (2) 
(Table 2). Poaching/hunting and habitat 
loss were frequently cited as reason for 
endangerment. 


When asked to name an endangered 
American species, there were 12 valid 


responses out of 14 total. 14 species were 
listed, with six being bald eagle (42.9%), 
and three (21.4%) being wolves. Also listed 
were amphibians, alligator, bison, monarch 
butterfly, and manatee. 

The final six questions addressed pre-visit 
vs. post-visit attitudes. Only 12.8% of 
visitors agreed more strongly that they felt 
part of the current environmental problems 
after their visits. (Figure 1). Almost half 
the respondents felt they were part of the 
environmental solution. (Figure 2). Over 
half believed that there was a lot they 
could do to help the environment, that 
zoos and aquariums play important roles 
in promoting conservation and animal care, 
and that a visit to the zoo strengthens their 
connection to nature. 

Discussion 

It was surprising how few people were 
members of conservation organizations; I 
borrowed this question from Moss et al.’s 
2014 study, but they did not provide raw 
data for comparison. It seems that the zoo 
is viewed as a good place to take the family; 
in the future, it would be interesting to look 
at including an education/”to learn more “ 
option in the reasons for visiting question. 

The global endangered species selected 
weren’t much of a surprise, being the 
charismatic megafauna mammals, many 
of which were also selected by visitors in 
the U.K. in a similar study (Balmford et al. 


Figure 3: The Conservation Connections wall at Peoria Zoo, highlighting the Zoo's Green Team, 
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2007). It is interesting to note that three of 
the rhino answers specified “white”, which 
is the species kept at Peoria Zoo, and the 
one specific tiger response (“Siberian”) is 
also at the zoo. One can also speculate 
that the only specific amphibian species 
given, “Amazon tree frog (golden)”, refers 
to the Zoo’s Panamanian Golden Frogs. It 
was encouraging to see so many visitors 
identifying human activities such as 
poaching and habitat destruction as the 
reasons for the species’ endangerment. 


I had expected at least one visitor would 
note the alligator snapping turtle as an 
American endangered species as there is 
a large graphic detailing their endangered 
state status and the zoo’s efforts in 
reintroducing the species to the wild. 

However, at the time of the study there 
was no signage indicating its status at the 
turtle exhibit itself. Since the study, I have 
added a video slideshow highlighting Peoria 
Zoo’s work with this species. The state 
endangerment status of the spotted turtle is 


in small type on its enclosure display. Miller 
et al.’s 2004 assessment that passive 
signage only is less successful than more 
active forms of education is echoed by 
Pearson (2013) and my own observations, 
in addition to other keepers I’ve spoken to; 
visitors usually don’t read the signs. These 
two turtle species are the only American 
endangered species that the zoo displays. 
Bald eagles were the overwhelming answer 
for American species, even though they are 
no longer endangered at a state or federal 
level. They were removed from the federal 
Endangered Species Act in 2007 (USFWS, 
2015) and delisted in Illinois in 2009 (IDNR, 
2015). While not yet listed as endangered, 
the monarch butterfly has suffered recent 
population declines and has been the 
subject of much publicity. 

One of the findings that was noted by both 
zoo management and myself from the 
Brown et al. study done earlier this year 
was the small number of respondents who 
were aware of our conservation messages. 
While remembering that not all of those 
who answered were zoo visitors, 12.6% (17 
respondents) answered “yes” when asked if 
they were aware of the zoo’s conservation 
efforts. Nineteen respondents answered a 
follow up open-ended question regarding 
said efforts. Sixty-three percent said they 
were aware of non-specific efforts. Sixteen 
percent could name a specific species 
the zoo was involved with, and 21% listed 
an environmental effort. I was very much 
hoping that my survey comprised solely of 
zoo visitors would provide a more accurate 
picture, and hopefully higher numbers. 

In regard to conservation programs the 
zoo participates in, one visitor mentioned 
“Audubon Society”. While several of the 
keepers, including myself, are members of 
the local chapter, there is no involvement 
between the zoo and Audubon, and no 
signage to indicate such. The visitor also 
confessed she was guessing. There is a 
large display for Proyecto Titi, a cotton- 
topped tamarin conservation organization 
near the monkeys’ enclosure, and is one 
of the newer displays. There was a large 
compost bin in the enrichment garden, 
and children were encouraged to turn it. 
That visitor also mentioned they had a bin 
at home, so she especially noticed it. There 
is a small glass fronted display on palm oil 
in one of the zoo buildings, as well as a 
larger sign on the Asian Trail. So 26.7% of 
those who answered the question were able 
to correctly name a specific conservation 
endeavor. While 63% of visitors sayingthey 
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AFRICAN LION 


Panthera ten 


■ Pride? of the Lions 

Lions are the onliy cats that 
Iwe in serial groups. Those 
<3 coups are called prides. 


■ Speed Racer 

A Sion chasing down pney 
can run tli e length of a 
football fie I rf in six seconds. 


■ The Mane Idea ^ 

Males have a thick mane around ^ 
ttve-is* li Bad, m a King if assy to te IJ \ 
males from females They use Ihese 
manes to help protect their neck ■ 


^ "X' durir y fights wHh other males, 

■ Bringing Home the Bacon 

Females do &5-90% of the hunting, 
working together to bring down Faroe 
prey. The mate lion will eat first, followed 
by me Eioness ami th*>n the cubs, When 
feeding or a large kill, a Hon can eat up to 
AO pounds in one feeding and then not 
have to oat for several days. 


during the summer months to determine 
what effect the talks and presentations 
may have. 

Although the pre/post questions showed 
little change in attitudes, the changes 
were mostly positive. This agrees with Falk 
et al. (2007) who found that a majority of 
visitors felt their zoo trip strengthened their 
connection to nature. They also saw a 54% 
increase in their positive responses to “I am 
a part of the solution to nature’s problems.”. 
This shows a greater increase than my 
study, although the Falk et al. (2007) study 
had a much larger sample size across 
multiple institutions. Adelman et al.’s 2000 
study at the Baltimore Aquarium also found 
a positive increase in conservation attitudes 
over the short-term. Flowever, Balmford et 
al.’s 2007 survey of U.K. visitors found little 
evidence of an increase (or decrease) of 
conservation concern. 


I believe the wording may have counted 
for more negative answers on question 18 
("I am part of the current environmental 
problems”). It is easier on the psyche and 
soul to say one is a part of the solution 
rather than the problem. And if one recycles, 
reduces consumption, does all the things 
that one is “supposed” to do, short of 
living off the grid, are they still “part of 
the problem”? Again, wording may have 
come into play with question 20 (“There 
is a lot I can do to help the environment”). 
The only visitor who answered disagree/ 
disagree indicated that the “a lot” was 
what they disagreed with. It is easy to feel 
overwhelmed and helpless when confronted 
with the current pressing environmental 
issues, especially when one is doing the 
“green” things one can, and the fault and 
actions seem to lay more in the hands of 
governments and corporations. 

Final Thoughts 

As an animal care professional, it was 
heartening to see that most visitors have 
a positive view of zoos’ roles in animal 
care and conservation, especially in light 
of recent increased anti-zoo sentiment. 
Flowever, most people visiting zoos wouldn’t 
be in that mindset in the first place. It would 
be interesting to ask similar questions at 
the local shopping mall, for example. Most 
of the papers I encountered in researching 
this project dealt more with analyzing what 
zoo visitors learned about conservation 
during their visit, as opposed to their 
attitudes about conservation. I think this 
would be a very interesting topic to look 


Figure 4: The African Lion exhibit sign at Peoria Zoo, displaying the Species Survival Plan rhino 
logo. Photo by Meghan Bohn. 


saw or heard something about conservation 
during their visit is a much higher number 
than 12%, the number of those who could 
identify a specific message is still low. There 
are at least 70 permanent conservation 
messages displayed throughout the zoo. 
Sixteen are small rhino logos with “AZA 
Species Survival Plan” written underneath 
with no additional text (Figure 4), although 
there are six explanations for the logo 
throughout the zoo (Figure 5). 


The vast majority of these messages are 
static signs of varying shapes. Again, few 
visitors read the signs. During the summer 
months, there are multiple daily keeper 
talks and educational programs which 
are supposed to include conservation 
messages. While there was a volunteer 
talking about tigers on two of the survey 
dates, it is uncertain how many visitors 
listened to the talk, or if a conservation 
message was given. It would be very 
interesting to conduct a similar survey 
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The Alligator Snapping Turtle is the largest 
freshwater turtle species in North America. 
Unfortunately, Alligator Snapping Turtles are 
currently ENDANGERED in the Slate of Illinois 
Peoria Zoo partnered with Illinois DNR in £008 
and we have been working to reintroduce the 
native Alligator Snapping Turtle to strategic 
watersheds in. Illinois in an effort to restore 
this unique and majestic reptile. 


Peoria Zoo collaborates wilh the Association 
of Zoo and Aquariums (AZA) on many 
conservation initiatives including 
participation in Scientific Advisory Groups 
and Animal Programs, 
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Figure 5: Detail from the Conservation Connections wall, explaining the Species Survival Plan's 
rhino logo. Photo by Meghan Bohn. 


into; conservation education should be 
one of the primary goals of any zoological 
institution. It would also be informative 
to focus on what conservation messages 
children are getting from their zoo visit. The 
most commonly cited reason for visiting 
the zoo from my survey was to show the 
animals to children. Indeed, Balmford et al. 
(2007) identifies children as perhaps one of 
the most important zoo audience groups. I 
believe any future study would benefit from 
a larger data set. I would also like to look 
into the possibility of surveying visitors as 
they enter and exit the zoo, doing off-site 
surveys as mentioned above, and doing 
more in-depth interviews with open-ended 
questions. I believe it would be very useful to 
hear what input visitors might have in regard 
to making conservation messages more 
impactful. While the survey didn’t provide 
as high of numbers of visitors recognizing 
conservation as was hoped for, I believe 
that it did provide vital information in regard 
to the knowledge level and attitudes of 
conservation of our visitors. These results 
may have important implications for future 
conservation efforts of zoos. 
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Introduction 

A 26-year-old female mandrill (Mandrillus sphinx), Biko, housed at 
the Fort Worth Zoo was diagnosed with type II diabetes mellitus. 
Diabetes is a serious disease that can affect non-human primates 
in zoos, with calorie-dense diets and limited activity levels likely 
contributing risk factors (Kuhar et al., 2013). Some institutions 
have had success managing diabetes in affected primates through 
training initiatives developed to teach the diagnosed animal to 
receive daily insulin injections, including Guinea baboon (Pap/o 
pap/o; Black, 2012), Hamadryas baboon (Pap/o hamadryas; 
Whipple, 2012), chimpanzee (Pan troglodytes; Laule et al., 1996; 
Powel, 2012), ring-tailed lemur (Lemur catta; Stierhof, 2015), and 
lion-tailed macaque (Macaca silenus; Whipple, 2012). 


To manage Biko’s diabetes and help her to continue to thrive, 
several departments worked together to develop a comprehensive 
plan for her long-term care. This included the primate team 
(keepers and curatorial staff), veterinary services, nutritional 
services, and the conservation and behavior department, and 
each department played an important role in contributing to Biko’s 
health and care. 

Methods 

The plan to manage Biko’s diabetes began with giving her a daily 
oral antidiabetic medication and modifying her diet. Her diet was 
adjusted by decreasingthe amount of total carbohydrates (primarily 
from reduction of fruit) and adding appropriate sources of fat and 
protein (avocado, peanut butter, egg) to maintain adequate energy. 
In addition, the number of meals Biko received was increased from 
three times per day to four (morning, lunch, late afternoon, evening). 
This increased meal frequency but reduced carbohydrate intake at 
each meal to help moderate the resulting glycemic response from 
each feeding. The plan also included training to administer daily 
insulin injections and to obtain routine free-catch urine samples, 
and the continuation of acquiring routine body weights to monitor 
her weight. The trainers planned to use the allotted fruit portion 
of her diet as high-value reinforcement during training sessions. 
Since bananas were a favored food, a small amount could be used 
as a jackpot at the end of each session. 

For insulin injection training, our goal was to be able to cue Biko 
to voluntarily approach her trainer and press either her shoulder 
or hip to the mesh and hold steady to receive the injection. Since 
injections would need to occur daily, it was important for Biko to 
willingly present both shoulders and both hips to the mesh so that 
the trainer would have several areas available to administer the 
injection. This would prevent any one shoulder or hip from becoming 
sore over time and minimize the build-up of scar tissue. Biko had 
been previously trained for shoulder and hip presentation to 
prepare for an upcoming exam so that the anesthetic drug could be 
delivered via a hand-injection rather than a dart. The hand-injection 
was successful and it was during the exam that the diagnosis of 
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diabetes was confirmed. Unfortunately, after the success of this 
hand-injection, Biko then regressed in her presentation and hold 
of her shoulders and hips against the mesh. She also developed a 
strong aversion to needles. During subsequent training sessions, 
she would often be either disinterested in approaching her trainers 
or get frustrated when asked to present and hold her shoulder or 
hip to the mesh. Sometimes Biko refused to participate in the 
session altogether. When she did present her shoulder or hip, if the 
trainer was holding a needle and moved toward her this prompted 
flinching and jumping and often resulted in her moving away from 
the mesh. Occasionally, Biko would even get aggressive during 
the session by lunging at the mesh. This led to much frustration 
and feelings of pressure because of how critical this training would 
be in not only caring for Biko but quite possibly saving her life. At 
this point it became necessary to step away from our emotions 
and develop a new shaping plan for injection training. We also 
needed to acknowledge that for this behavior to be successful 
long-term we would need to rebuild a solid foundation based on 
positive reinforcement, and that this was not something that could 
be rushed. 

We began our new plan by taking several steps back with Bikoto re¬ 
shape her shoulder and hip presentation. Even though two trainers 
were previously able to maintain shoulder and hip presentations 
by Biko, once this behavior broke down we determined in our new 
plan it would be best to have one trainer work on re-shaping rather 
than two. This way we could more easily re-establish the cues and 
criteria and work on precise timing of the bridge to keep the process 
consistent for Biko. The trainer was able to train twice daily, five 
days per week. Verbal cues “shoulder” or “hip” were used to ask 
her to present a body part, and a verbal cue “turn around” when 


the trainer wanted her to present her other side. A verbal bridge 
of “good” was given the moment she pressed her correct body 
part against the mesh and then she was immediately reinforced. 
These behaviors were strengthened using positive reinforcement 
and the trainer did not move on until she was reliably presenting 
both shoulders and hips. 

Because Biko had developed such a strong aversion to needles, 
we wanted to determine if using lidocaine cream as a localized 
numbing agent would help her training to continue to progress 
smoothly. Biko was cued to present each shoulder and hip and 
once flush to the mesh the trainer parted her hair and used a 
cotton swab to apply the lidocaine. This phase also required 
desensitization to the feel of the cream and positive reinforcement 
to shape. Once applied, the trainer would wait a minimum of 20 
minutes for numbing to take effect, then returned to re-cue Biko 
to present her shoulders and hips. 

Once Biko was presenting her shoulders and hips reliably and 
permitting the trainer to apply the lidocaine, the trainer worked on 
the hold-in-place behavior, which would be key to this process. The 
trainer shaped the hold using a blunt needle to begin with because 
Biko showed no aversion to a capped needle so did not need 
that step. The blunt needle and syringe were the same size that 
would eventually be used to give the injections (U-40 1 ml insulin 
syringe with a 28 gauge needle). The trainer held the blunt needle 
against either her shoulder or hip on the area where the lidocaine 
had been applied and slowly counted to five out loud. The blunt 
needle tip was not held perpendicular against her skin, but rather 
the needle was laid flat against her shoulder or hip (Levison et al., 
1964). This would give the trainer more control to smoothly slide 
the needle under the skin and avoid muscle when she was ready 
to give the actual injection. If Biko held for the count of five, the 
trainer removed the blunt needle and immediately bridged with 
“good” and reinforced. If Biko flinched or broke position at the 
sight of the blunt needle she was simply not reinforced, and then 
cued to present another shoulder or hip. The trainer did not move 
on until she was reliably holding both shoulders and hips in place 
for the blunt needle for five seconds. This step took approximately 
three weeks to complete. 

Next, the prior step was repeated only the trainer used a needle 
without the blunted tip. The needle was placed against her skin 
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Shoulder injection 


in the same manner as the previous step. No puncture occurred 
during this step; we used this step to continue to keep the hold 
solid while the real needle was present. This step only took 
approximately one week to complete. During this time, the trainer 
began working on her injection skills by practicing injecting saline 
solution or water into an orange using the same size needle that 
would eventually be used to give Biko her insulin injection. This 
helped the trainer get familiar with how a puncture would feel and 
how to guide the needle to make a smooth and efficient injection. 

As the training progressed, Biko appeared to enjoy her training 
sessions and interactions with the trainer. Because Biko would 
eventually need to receive an insulin injection every day, it was 
important that she become accustomed to participating in the 
protocol daily. Given these two factors, on the trainer’s days off 
the keeper who was working the mandrill section on those days 
conducted training sessions with Biko, remaining at the same step 
the primary trainer was on (cuing for shoulders and hips, holding 
the blunted or real needle) in order to maintain the behavior. 

Because Biko would eventually need to 
receive an insulin injection every day , it was 
important that she become accustomed to 
participating in the protocol daily. 

When Biko was reliably holding both shoulders and hips for five 
seconds while the needle was in place against her skin, the trainer 
was now ready to give a saline solution injection. The trainer held 
the needle in place and while counting to five, steadily gave the 
injection. The injection was successful! The trainer continued to 
refine this step by giving saline injections until we believed we had 
accomplished ourtraininggoal and could reliably give daily insulin 
injections (approximately 3.5 weeks). This was necessary because 
it was essential that this final step was solid before we began the 
actual insulin regime. Insulin requires an exact dose so we needed 
to be sure Biko was going to accept the full injection consistently 
everyday. During this process, only one needle puncture was done 



Hip injection 


per day, and the trainer avoided giving the injection in the same 
area two days in a row. 

Approximately two months after we revised our training plan, the 
trainer successfully gave Biko her first insulin injection. Because 
the goal behavior was based on a solid foundation of successively 
mastered steps, this final step seemed uneventful to Biko. However, 
for the team it was an event to celebrate! Once Biko was holding 
solid and permitting daily insulin injections, we knew it was 
important that additional keepers learn to perform this procedure. 
Each additional trainer underwent training with the primary trainer 
to maintain consistency of the protocol, and currently four different 
keepers can give an insulin injection to Biko. In addition, Biko was 
recently scheduled for a health exam and because of this training 
her keeper was able to hand-inject the anesthetic drug, eliminating 
the necessity of using a dart and making it a low-stress event for 
her and for staff. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

Other institutions have been successful in training their diabetic 
primates to permit daily insulin injections without the use of a 
numbing agent. However, in our situation with Biko having such 
a strong negative reaction to the needle we believe the use of 
lidocaine contributed to our success. One of the challenges with 
relying on lidocaine was that it was sometimes difficult for the 
trainer to re-locate the area where the cream had been applied, 
which lead to using more cream than may have been necessary 
so it could be detected. In addition, by using the cream Biko has 
not learned to acclimate to the feel of the needle prick, so during 
the training sessions if the trainer touched an area of Biko’s skin 
with the needle that had no, or not enough lidocaine she would still 
flinch and move away. However, through experience the trainers 
have been able to reliably relocate the area where the cream was 
applied so in Biko’s case we decided the benefit of using the cream 
outweighs the costs. 

It is important to be able to collect a clean urine sample from Biko 
at least once a week to enable the veterinary department to monitor 
her glucose levels and ketones. Training Biko to urinate on cue is 
still being refined and currently a keeper either catches a sample 
mid-stream or obtains a fresh sample from the floor. Biko is shifted 
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into a holding area around noon each day to receive a small meal 
and keepers noticed she typically urinates once inside. Usingthis to 
our advantage, when Biko shifts inside the keeper cues her to sit on 
a mesh platform and then gives the cue “pee.” If she urinates they 
use a dowel with a small cup attached to reach through the mesh 
and under Biko to catch her urine mid-stream. When this occurs 
Biko is bridged with “good” and receives her meal as reinforcement. 
Occasionally Biko shows no desire to relieve herself when she is 
shifted inside so the keeper will try again later in the day or the 
next day. As of this writing Biko has urinated when cued at least 
once a week for eight weeks. 

Although Biko is now taking insulin injections daily this remains 
a work in progress because she will need to be on insulin for the 
rest of her life and circumstances will likely vary over time. For 
instance, the amount of insulin required to control her diabetes 
may change, new trainers may need to be introduced and take 
part in the injection protocol, Biko’s own motivations to participate 
and desire for certain reinforcements may vary as she ages, etc. 
Communication among departments was vital to the success of 
this training and will continue to be essential as Biko’s health and 
well-being are supported over her lifetime. 
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BHC Comments by Jay Pratte: 

Regression. We ALL experience this at some point with a 
training goal. We also always “know” that we should pause, 
take a step back to ensure a reinforced response, and 
ensure we are training to reach our desired goal. Yet at 
times we experience frustration and try to push through, our 
animal “knows better”, or we have been assigned a looming 
deadline by managers or veterinarians. It becomes easy to 
forget the simple rule of finding an earlier approximation 
and strengthening that response, then building up “training 
momentum” over that session, or even over a series of 
sessions. I have seen this all too often with medical priorities 
in particular, and the consequences of rushing are often: 
poorly trained responses; superstitious behaviors; or animals 
that develop aversive responses to the training. In this case, 
the team did an amazing job of recognizing this, and planning 
their new goals and priorities accordingly. 

It is great to see flexibility of approach as well. Yes, an 
animal SFIOULD be able to receive an injection and find the 
experiencing reinforcing enough to choose to participate. Yet 
with medical and technical advancements, if we can make the 
process LESS aversive to the subject, we set ourselves up for 
increased voluntary participation and success in reaching our 
goals. For injections, I have discussed use of lidocaine and 
other numbing agents with our vets, taken advantage of the 
neurological “synaptic gating” response, and use tactile or 
vibrational stimuli near the site as a less aversive distraction. 
It’s all a matter of looking for ways to move ahead with THAT 
specific animal. This is a great Tale about meeting necessary 
goals, while overcoming individual challenges. Nice work! 
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CONSERVATION STATION 

COORDINATORS: Philip Fensterer, Oregon Zoo 


Cans for Corridors: 

Building a Permanent Collection Site 
Through a Trees for You and Me Grant 

Lauren Starkey, Senior Wild Animal Keeper 
Akron Zoological Park 


The Akron Zoo Chapter of AAZK began supporting Cans for Corridors 
in 2015 after two keepers attended a conference at the Durrell 
Wildlife Park in Jersey, United Kingdom. Durrell originally started 
Cans for Corridors in 2002 and the Akron Zoo Chapter of AAZK 
was the first organization in the United States to participate in 
this conservation initiative. Cans for Corridors is a recycling-based 
conservation campaign where money from recycled aluminum 
cans is used to buy native saplings to be planted in tree corridors 
in Brazil. The corridors are focused on connecting the protected 
habitat of the Black Lion Tamarin, of which there are only an 
estimated 1,000 individuals left in the wild. There are a few Black 
Lion Tamarins in European Zoos but there are not any in zoos in 
the United States, which makes their captive population unstable. 

Our AAZK Chapter first started supporting Cans for Corridors in 
the middle of 2015 by holding can drives every other month for 
our staff and volunteers only. Our staff quickly started supporting 


this program, so we began exploring the option of opening it up to 
the public. In 2016, our AAZK Chapter started advertising Cans for 
Corridors to the public and held monthly can drives in the Akron 
Zoo’s parking lot on the first Sunday of every month from 8:00am 
- 2:00pm. A few of our AAZK members volunteered to wait in the 
parking lot on those Sundays for guests to drop off cans during 
that time period. We then used an AAZK member’s personal pickup 
truck to take the cans to the recycling center at the end of the day. 
We noticed the public taking a big interest in Cans for Corridors, to 
the point that we had to make multiple trips to the recycling center 
on our collection days. Since people had to hold on to their cans for 
an entire month before dropping them off, a few people stopped 
supporting the program because they didn’t want to store them. 
Used aluminum cans can be unpleasant, so it is understandable 
that people would rather get rid of them when they had a full bag. 
It was at this point that we began exploring our options of creating 
a permanent collection site on zoo grounds similar to what Durrell 
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has in their parking lot. The Trees for You and Me Grant seemed 
like a great option, so an application was submitted to get money 
for a permanent site. 

The Trees for You and Me Grant Committee awarded Cans for 
Corridors $1,668.96 at the end of 2016 to complete our goal of 
building a collection site. Our Chapter approached the Zoo about 
this goal. They agreed to allow us to build the site in the Zoo’s 
parking lot and to use the Zoo’s dump truck to take the cans to the 
recycling center. The original idea was to use the grant money to 
purchase a plastic shed in which the door could be modified to allow 
guests to drop bags into it and secure it at night. Du ring the process 
of lookingfor a shed, the Zoo asked us to be part of their composting 
building that was going to house the BIGHANNA™composter. The 
Zoo received a grant through Reworks Recycling and Ohio EPA 
for the building and to purchase a BIGHANNA™ composter which 
would allow the Zoo to compost all our waste on grounds. Since 
there was a delay in construction of the building, our AAZK Chapter 
set up a temporary site by refurbishing an old shed the Zoo was no 
longer using. We had large trash cans lined up outside the shed 
for people to drop their bags into and then the cans were moved 
into the shed for long-term storage until we had a full dump truck 
load. Once the composting building was completed, we purchased 
a stainless-steel chute that is ADA accessible so people could open 
the chute and drop their cans into containers inside the building. 
The door ended up costing a good portion of our grant money, so 
we built the collection containers out of pallets. Since aluminum 
cans are light, we didn’t need something heavy duty. Signs for the 
building were purchased as well as a large supply of trash bags, 
marketing materials, and extra trash cans to use for ourselves and 
potentially to pass out to local schools. 


Since adding a permanent collection site, Cans for Corridors 
has grown exponentially within our community. We have two 
local schools collecting for us and more that are interested in 
participating in the program next year. Our staff and volunteers 
have continued to support this program as well, and more of the 
public are getting involved. At this point we are taking in 1 - 2 dump 
truck loads per month. Each year the amount of money we have 
earned has grown as the interest in this program increases, but 
having a permanent site has helped to keep it growing. In 2015 we 
earned $720.05; in 2016 we earned $918.91; and with the addition 
of the permanent collection site we earned $1,117.97 in 2017. With 
increased marketing we have already earned $750.57 this year, 
which puts us ahead of last year at this time. Durrell estimates that 
it costs $0.75 to plant one tree. Since our AAZK Chapter started 
this program in 2015, we have planted 4,679 trees! 

Cans for Corridors is a great conservation initiative to support 
because it gives the public a chance to be directly involved in 
conservation. By their action of recycling we can help plant 
trees in another country that is helping ensure the continued 
survival of an endangered species. This program is also great for 
schools because it teaches kids the importance of recycling, how 
conservation works, simple math to determine how many trees 
they have planted, and why species are endangered. We have had 
other AAZK Chapters interested in starting Cans for Corridors at 
their zoos, but if anyone else is interested please contact Lauren 
Starkevat l.starkev@akronzoo.org for more information. Today when 
our industry is constantly under scrutiny we need more conservation 
campaigns that connect everyday people to helping wild animals. 
Through the Trees for You and Me grant we were able to build our 
permanent collection site in order to continue connecting people 
to conservation through Cans for Corridors. ff* 
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$1200 per year or $100 per month 


$600 per year or $50 per month 


$300 per year or $25 per month 


AAZK CHAPTER OPPORTUNITY TO BE A 
PARTNER IN LEMUR WELFARE AND 
CONSERVATION! 

Endangered Primate Foundation’s (EPF) Prosimian Sanctuary provides life-long, 
specialized care and behavioral rehabilitation for lemurs from the pet trade and other 
inappropriate environments. It is the only sanctuary in the U.S. dedicated solely to 
lemurs and other prosimians. AZA institutions rely on our help with pet lemur 
placement requests and if we cannot accept an animal, we help find another 
reputable sanctuary. By providing an alternative to housing animals from the pet 
trade at AZA institutions, we support the sustainability of Prosimian TAG populations. 


Annual per lemur expenses 
include: 


$60 for lemur chow 

$120 for enrichment and supplies 

$160 for fresh produce 

$410 for vet care 

$450 for caregiver salary 

WWW.ENDANGEREDPRIMATE.ORG 


As a non-profit organization we rely on donations. AAZK chapters that have 
supported our important programs include Omaha’s Henry Doorly Zoo, Milwaukee 
County Zoo, Detroit Zoo, and Zoo Atlanta. Please consider asking your AAZK 
chapter to host an annual fundraising event to sponsor a Prosimian Sanctuary 
resident. For more information or to set up easy annual or monthly auto-pay, contact 
Tracy Fenn at info@endanaeredDrimate.org or 904-508-4259. 


EIN: 38-3640600 Tel 904.508.4259 - 

A COPY OF THE OFFICIAL REGISTRATION ANEf™^m.L INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DIVISION OF CONSUMER SERVICES BY CALLING TOLL-FREE 
WITHIN THE STATE. REGISTRATION DOES NOT IMPLY ENDORSEMENT, APPROVAL, OR RECOMMENDATION BY THE STATE. 1-800-HELP-FLA (435-7352) 

www.FloridaConsumerHeln.com 
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